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ABSTRACT 


The Byzantine musical notation and its right performance have been discussed already 
during the second half of the 15 century. Chrysanthos of Madytos refers to the says of 
Ioannes Trapezountios, who in the mid-18 century supported that the long musical 
teaching made it complicated and that it was indispensable to have a notational system 
easier and simpler. Some years after the death of Petros Peloponesios, at the end of the 18% 
century, Agapios Paliermos, after having spent several years in Europe where he was 
studying the Western music, presented two notational methods, the first one based on the 
staff notation and the second one alphabetical. However, the reactions against Agapios’ staff 


* This text was initially a scientific paper to the International Medieval Congress of the Leeds 
University (2012). 
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system - mainly came from Iakovos protopsaltes - have not permitted its essential adoption. 
Iakovos protopsaltes has been the major obstacle to the application of his system. 
According to Chrysanthos of Madytos’ testimony two facts are referred as the impediments: 
a. Iakovos has never been persuaded that the Byzantine notation had to be changed 
and b. his ironical and satirical behavior towards Agapios, his person and his teaching 
method frustrated the creator of the new notational system. Agapios’ attempt does not have 
to be considered as a self-centered movement in order to discredit and eliminate the 
traditional Byzantine notational system and to impose his own method. His attempts on 
notational reform have not been fruitful because they have been really radical, while, 
on the contrary, the new analytical method, which has finally been chosen, was a bright 
system with several elements of the staff notation occurring beneath the Byzantine signs. 
Nevertheless, Agapios’ notational systems, clearly turned towards the Western notation and 
the Ancient Greek music, have been the beginning of sequence of analogous attempts of the 
19% century, such as the notational system of Georgios Lesvios, the alphabetical systems of 
Bucharest and the one of Paisios of the Monastery of Xeropotamos, or the attempts to 
harmonize the Byzantine chant and, clearly, the whole ,,musical issue” of the beginning of 
the 20" century. 
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The Byzantine musical notation and its right performance were 
already discussed during the second half of the 15 century, according to 
the testimony of Manuel Chrysaphes. Indeed, he notes in the Preface of his 
treatise: ,,thus, the science of chanting does not consist only of parallage as 
some of the present generation imagine but includes many other methods 
[...]. If someone were to say, “I have composed a melody which does not 
lack notes — not a single note is missing which ought to be there — and it is 
really correct and sound in its use of parallage so that nothing is absent nor 
any other element needed for perfection’, we must consider that such a 
person thinks and speaks wrongly and he has deviated from the correct 
principles of the science. [...] For, if he were right, as in his ignorance he 
would probably claim to be, there would have been no need for Ioannes 
Glykys to have composed methods for the theseis in chanting and after him 
for the maistor Iloannes to have composed another method and the chanted 
signs, and after him for Korones to have composed the other two methods 
of the kratemata and the other for the stichera”’’. From this testimony, 


67 D. Conomos (ed.), The Treatise of Manuel Chrysaphes, the Lampadarios, Monumenta Musicae Byzantinae, 
Corpus Scriptorum de re Musica I, Wien 1985, 38-41. See also, Chrysanthos of Madytos, Oewpntixov 
Méya thc Movotkne, Trieste 1832, XLVI 69: , Ett twv xQdvwv MavovnA tov Xevoddou 
avedavyoay ddaoKadot tS Movouies, Aéyovtes, 6tt ovviotatat TO AV THC Movoukts cic TV 
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but also from the following teaching about the theseis, it can be testified 
that already during the period of action of Manuel Chrysaphes, 
the stenographic character of the notation and the long content of the 
musical formulas began to be obscure and the metrophonic dimension of 
the compositions began to be displayed by some who ,held certain 
erroneous views about it”. 

At the end of the 15 and the beginning of the 16 century, 
another composer, Akakios Chalkeopoulos from Crete appeared®. 
His autograph manuscript, conserved in the National Library of Greece 
under the number 917, dated around 1500 according to the watermarks”. 
contains an Anastasimatarion, several chants from  Sticherarion and 
Eirmologion, a short Anthology and among others a particular treatise, 
which consists, probably, the first attempt of analysis — and perhaps 
transcription -— of the Byzantine notation. The term _ ,,exegeses”, 
,theseis olographes” and ,,aporroes exegemenes” appeared in the treatise 
of Akakios Chalkeopoulos for the first time in the Byzantine musical 
terminology. Much more interesting, although obscure, is the following 
note on the f. 15r of his manuscript: ,,Because some of the teachers of the 
Music Science said about my shapes that when I will be dead the shapes 
will be preserved by my students, because they know and perform them; 
but when my students will be dead the shapes will be motionless and 
inactive, because nobody from the teachers knows how to perform them. 
So, now in my last years I changed my mind and I transformed the shapes 
in the text; and the text asks for the shape””. However, although this last 


Meteodwviav: kai Ott TA TEQL THV UTOOTAGEWV Kai Décewv AEyOUEVa HIAV TEQITTA: TIQdG OU 
avteQopEevos O Xevoddns, ovvéyeaipe TO TEQi Movoikts éeyxXeigidiv Tov: TO OTOlov dév 
davegdover GAAO, TAQGA AVAOKELTIV TIVA TMV TOLOUTWVY HEeOVnUaTwWV, Kai EKOECLV TV 
XAQAKTHEWV KAL TWV DéGEWV, Kai OKOTELVTV TLVa dLADadNOL TwV PO0EM@V. Oc TddOV ExtOTE 
TLAQELELVEV 1] O1DAEIs THS LETEDHwWVIAG Ews Eig NMAC: [...]”. 

68 Emmanouil Giannopoulos, H AvOnon thc WVadtixnc Téxvnc othv Kpytn (1669), Institute of 
Byzantine Musicology, Studies 11, Athens 2004, 80-88. Gr. Th. Stathes, Lvpmtdo.ov mepi BuCavtivyc 
Movoikne Kat ‘Aetvai Bécetc’ kar ‘e€nynotc’, “OeoAoyia MT”, 1982, 749-782. 

6 Manouil Chatzegiakoumes, Xeipoypada ExxAnotaotixncg Movoixnc (1453-1820), Athens 1980, 
113-114. 

70 EBE 917, f. 15r: ,/Ertetd1] trvéc dtHdoKaAoL tov (sic) THS HOVOUKTS ETLOTH NS SUTYHOAVTO TEQL THV 
OXNMATwWV LOU, OTL ATMdvTOS KAO AKakiov XaAKedmovAOV Kai Bavdvtosg dixpévovOL TA 
OXNMaTA Eig TOVS UAONTAS LOU: SLOTL TA YLVWOKOVOL Kal PaAAOVTAL ATIODAVEVTWV SE KAL TOV 
UAONTwV LOU, SLALEVOVOL TA OXNUATA Akivnta kat avevéoynta. Atott Odes TOV d1BATKaAWV 
yiv@oket va ta Warn. Nijyv (sic) dé EuetALEAHONka ev TOs VOTEQOIC LOU Kat ETOEPA TA OXTNMATA 
gig TO Keltevov: Kai TO Keluevov Cyntel TO OXHUA. Kai dotic dWdoKaAOG AvantHot (sic) Kai 
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note means a kind of notational analysis, it remains obscure, 
especially relating to the terms ,,shapes” and ,,text”. The abovementioned 
testimony becomes more interesting — or challenging — if it is related to a 
following koinonikon composition and its title supposing a kind of 
arrangement: ,,the same koinonikon composition named voulgara, renamed 
Frankish by the compositor of the shapes. It is organikon (instrumental) and 
its music is unified with the tenor; the first and great performer has to 
chant it alone without others, and he has to perform the part of the tenor 
also alone when it is appropriate, so, he has to leave the text and move to 
the tenor part, and again to leave the tenor part and go to the text; it is true 
that if someone can perform it without mistake he is a great performer””!. 
This title at least implies a different musical education, as the term 
,Frankish” indicates, but also the instructions for the performance of the 
chant indicate a distinguished musical practice”. Apparently, these two 
testimonies have not been necessarily related to each other; nevertheless, 
if their significance is connected, Akakios probably could be considered as 
the first of a group of musical writers who suggest a more or less Western 
type of analysis of the notation, with a ,,transformation of the shapes”, i.e., 
the theseis, to ,,text”, i.e., in a form much more simple. This however is a 
matter that would require independent inquiry. 

During the 16" century, another notational attempt followed, this 
time with a clear direction towards the western musical notation. 
Ieronymos Tragodistes, a Cypriot musician, whose action is dated between 
1520 and 1560, after his staying in Italy and his learning period with the 
known teacher of music Gioseffo Zarlino”?, has written in about 1556/7 a 


BovAetat WaAAew TO KelUevov A€YeL TA TAVITA AOhAAWS, WoTEQ WaAAETAL Kai TO ELOV 
OTLXEQAQLOV: KAL OUTS dLAAQUBAVETAL”. 

71 EBE 917 f. 148v: ,,10 avto KotwwvuKov 1 BovAyaea LetTOVOUACBEIoa HeEdyyiKoV TAA TOV 
TLOLODVTOS TA OXNMATA. "EOTIV dé KaL OQYAVLKOV Kat EXOV TO HEéAOG idtOV ivwLEVOV (sic) LE TO 
TEVOQE, VA TO PAAAN O TIEWTOS Kai Léyas TEXVI}TNGS (Sic) UdvOs TOU dixOS OUVTEODHIA: KAI LOVOS 
TOV VA KALLVT] KAL TO TEVOQE El¢ TOV TOTOV OTOL TO CTA (Sic) Tyyovv va adv TO KEiEVOV Kat 
Va KALVY TO TEVORE, KAL TAAN (sic) vadryvn (sic) TO TevOge VAOXETE (Sic) OTO KEtLEVOV-: BANDAS 
éxel Tavv THY axeiBPnav (sic) doTI¢ BOEOH texvTHS va uToeéot (sic) Va TO paAN dixos (sic) 
opaAua”’. Gr. Stathis, ““AutAovv péAoc’. Mia magovoiacon tTav megittwoewv ‘AativuKns 
Movotkns’ ota xeodyeadha BuCavtiwis Movouns”, vol. Tin mpoc¢ tov d16doKado, Athens 2000, 
Pp. 665-666. 

7 See also, E. Giannopoulos, Av@non 85-86. 

73 C. V. Palisca, ,,Zarlino Gioseffo”, The New Grove Dictionary of Music and Musicians 20 (1980), 646-649. 
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theoretical treatise”. The whole essay consists of an obvious effort to totally 
reform the notation, with adoption of the staff notation and perhaps also of 
western polyphony. Although older scientists have suggested that this 
treatise could help towards the understanding of the Byzantine notation 
and its supposed diatonic character, probably because of the assignment of 
the two notational systems, related evidence has not been produced”. 
Ieronymos has chosen the Byzantine theoretical structure in order to be 
followed by the Byzantine specialists, to whom he wanted it to be 
addressed. However, this did not happen, surely because these specialists 
have not been ready for such a radical change and, also, because the 
treatise of Ieronymos has not been edited, as he wished according to the 
letter in the preface, in which the writer seems to dedicate his work to an 
anonymous Cardinal demanding financial support for his edition”. 
In the same dedicative letter, one can distinguish the reasons that led 
Ieronymos to such a radical proposition. He clearly says that from his 
childhood he had followed the teaching of the older compositors and 
teachers, but he concluded that his contemporaries did not know the 
performance of the signs or the content of the theseis, although they used 
them, because of their negligence. They also lost happiness because of the 
same reason and the only way to re-find it is to chant to God. He also says 
that he was moved, apparently to invent another notational system, by 
pious thought and divine motivation. He finally proposes to apply another 


About the person and the life of leronymos Tragodistes, see Stathis, Oi Avaypauatiopuol Kai tt 
Maénuata thc BuCavtiwwnc MeAorotiac, Institute of Byzantine Musicology, Studies 3, Athens 1977, 
131; by the same author, ,Ta xewdyeada Kai  BuCavtivoowaitiuct) WovotKT, TaQddoon. 
LuupBoAr otryv iotogia tAs Bucavtiwns Movorxns”, Vol. Tin mpoc tov di6doKado ..., Athens 
2001, 461-466; O. Strunk, ,A Cypriote in Venice”, Natalicia Musicologica Knud Jeppesen Ano 
MCMLXII Collegis oblata, 101-113; N. Panayiotakes, ,,Griechische Musiker im Deutschland des 16. 
Jahrhunderts”, H. Eideneier (ed.), Graeca recentiora in Germania. Deutsch-griechische Kulturbeziehunger 
vom 15. bis zum 19. Jahrhndert [Wolfenbutteler Forschungen 59], Wiesbaden 1994, 137-147; P. 
Agapetos, ,,Iegwvuuocg Teaywdiotns 6 Kumeioc: évag yeadéacg Kai PovouKdosg THC "OWNS 
Avayévynons”, H EAAnvixn ypadn cata tovc 150 Kat 160 aiwvec, Athens 2000, 283-300; D. 
Balageorgos, ,Avayeady véwv otoixeiwy Kai pagtugi@v and tv A’ daon 
KATAAODYOYEAPTOEWS THV CtVALTLKMV HOVOLK@V XELQoVEAdwV”, Tlapvacodc N' 2008, 183-198. See 
also the critical edition of Ieronymos’ theoretical treatise Iepi ypeiag povoiknc yparkav 
xapakthpwv, B. Schartau (ed.), Hieronymos Tragodistes. Uber das Erfordernis von Schriftzeichen fur die 
Musik der Griechen, Monumenta Musicae Byzantinae, Corpus Scriptorum de re Musica III, 
Wien 1990. 

7 Strunk, ,,A Cypriote” 102; Panayiotakes, ,,Griechische Musiker” 146. Gr. Th. Stathes, ,,,H ttaAax 
BuCavtivi] ontEloyeadia kai TO TEOBANUA LETaAyEadhNs ts Eig TO TevTayeauULOV”, BuCavtiva 7 
(1975), 193-220; idem, Avaypappatiopol 56. 

76 B. Schartau, Hieronymos, pp. 34-38. Agapetos, ,,lega@vupoc” 291. 
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notation using almost all the old signs and some others that he has 
invented”. It is clear that Ieronymos had to confront to the following 
problem: because of the stenographic character of the notation, 
the musicians of his time ignored the content of the musical formulas and 
even the right performance of the phonetic signs, which led to a wrong 
performance of the chants. Consequently, Akakios and Ieronymos, in two 
different areas under Venetian occupation, Crete and Cyprus, almost 
during the same period, have to face the same problem: the specific 
Byzantine stenographic notation has begun to be obscure and forgotten, 
a fact leading to the wrong music performance. 

In the time in-between Ieronymos Tragodistes and Balases the 
priest, it seems that there are no other attempts at notational reform, either 
towards a simplification of the Byzantine notation or towards an 
adaptation of the Western system. Balases the priest and his followers, 
pointing toward the right performance of the chant through the 
appropriate use of the notation, tried to write in a more analytical way, or 
to transcribe some of the compositions. Chrysanthos of Madytos refers to 
the words of Ioannes Trapezountios, who in the mid-18" century 
supported that the long musical teaching made things complicated and that 
it was indispensable to have a notational system which was easier and 
simpler. Ioannes Trapezountios was the first compositor who used a 


77 B. Schartau, Hieronymos, pp. 34-38: ,,Tovtotcg [toic ttaAatoic diacKdAotc] Eywye Totvvv TALBLOEV 
Kat’ ixvog ETOUEVOG, TH]V OVOAV dé TAQ’ NUIV NOKNKwWS LOVOLKTY ETtLOTIUNV 81a THV EvtTaAvOOL 
XAQAKTHEWV, TA TE KAT AVTI|V EUTLIMTOVTA DEAOALEVOS ATOTIA, LTTOLYE OLA THY TWV TIQOTEQOV 
uév avtiv auéAELAv OVOTHOAVTWV (Kai YAQ AUTOL LEV, WS TEOVHNUEV, OVV GUA TLAOL TOIS 
dAAOIS HAOHLAOL KAL TAVTHV KAAWS CVOTHOAEVOL LEDOdIKGS OUVETAEAVTO), dX dé LAAAOV 
TV Twv Ka’ NUaS TE Kai MEO LLKQOD TOD KAO’ NUaAG TIvVwV xXEdVOU, aAAWV GAAWS ye 
xXonoapévwv avtn, unt’ oAtyou ty vow eiddtwv, unt’ d&eiac, Unt’ AQYoU 1 yoeyov Tf 6AWws 
TLVOSG TWV ETUOITWV ONLEIWV, KAITOL TOUTOLS AVTOIC ATAVTWV XOWHEVWV: [A]V OVK O10’ 6TIWC 
ovv dua Tao AAAOIg UAONHLAOCt Te Kai Evdatoviag AéEATIWG ATIOAWAEKELLEV (AUAQTAOLW OLLOL 
Tac NuEtéQaic), WV aTtoAEAAUKOTES HEXEL TOAAOL, Tavov LoTEQOPEVOL SiaAKEiLEOA TAVTWV- 
Xadentov te voutoas eivat kal TOV ayav éETAXDEOTATWV, KAV El LT] TAUTNV AvaKktnow"EOa, tv’ 
6TIWwWS HE TO Delov (ws EEQ~ON) SOEOAOYHTAL Akatanavotws, UNdE ULAS O’ Ws av el TIC OINBEIH 
YALXOLEVOG, TOV TI LEV OVTWV, TH] dé ODK OvTwV, UAAAOV d’ OVO’ GAWwBG (Ei DELLITOV EiztEtV) OVTWV 
d6Engs, Vela tivi 0 Emtvoia Kat CHAW, TEdS TADO’ WELNONV, TOD KATA TIV TECTVOTHOAVTWV 
avTnV TAVTNV (Wo EyMuaL) THY eTLOTHUNV yvw"NV, dIAeGBwMoadBai TE Kai WC eEiTetV 
avadrstiipacBat Kai ToUTWV aTavIWVY éCXATOV eEKTUTWOADVAL TAUTHV, El dSUVaTOv. [...] 
"EE€eigyaotat yaQ LoL TO vov obtws EXOV: TY TE TWV TOALLADEOTATWV NETEQWV TIQOYOVWV TE 
dua Kat ddacKkdAwv (oig TAiotHY Cida MaOL THY XAQLV) HOVOLKT] ETNVMEDWTAL TOIS Gav 
AVTWV LEV TLACL OXESOV XEWHEVW OTNLLELOILC (OV YAO LOL KaAOV LoEeV Eivat dAwWs THY AONvav 
uetakivetv TOU Wetdiov): TANV OAtywv TeCOTEDEILEVWV TIV@V, THS TOUTWV dLavoias 
TLAQWELLNLEVG OUVTEDELLLEVaV”. 
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simpler version of the Byzantine notation, being the father of the exegeses, 
i.e. notational analysis”. This analytical version of the notation was initially 
imitated and later developed by Petros Peloponnesios who ,,almost arrived 
to transform the musical signs from symbols to letters””. 

Some years after the death of Petros Peloponesios, at the end of the 
18 century, Agapios Paliermos, after having spent several years in Europe 
— probably in Livorno of Italy - where he was studying the Western music 
in order to come back to ,enlighten” the other Greeks®, arrived in 
Constantinople and appeared to Patriarch wGregorios*'. He then exposed 
the disadvantages of the Byzantine notation, in all probability putting 
forward its stenographic character and the instruction’s complexity. 
Apparently, his notational method was based on the staff notation, 
however, as it was also noticed without the ,,deficiencies” of the Western 
notation. One could conclude that Agapios made a kind of adaptation of 
the western system to the Byzantine needs. Unfortunately, there is no copy 
of his first system or pieces transcribed, and the study of his system is not 
possible. The result of his presentation to the Patriarch was that the 
Patriarch was persuaded and he decided that Agapios’ notational system 
had to be taught, and that the chanters of the Patriarchate were obliged to 
learn and use it. 


78 Chrysanthos of Madytos, Oewpntixov, XLVII-XLIX, 75: ,,EmIQeTte VA ONKWOT ATLO TA TOLUATA TV 
Eketvy 1] Ota TO TOALXEOVLOV SVOKOAIA TIS DLBAEEWS KAL UETAdOOEWS THC VaAUWotAc [...] Kai Va 
ovotnO ovoTHUA XxaQaKthewv aTAovOTEQOV, LEDOSLKWTEQOV Kai OTOLXELWdEG, dU OD Va Eivat 
dvVATOV Va YEaAMNTAL KAGE Eid0G LEAWOIAG, KAI Va LETAdIBETAL ATIAQACGAAEUTWE. “OBEV év ETEL 
apvot', 6tav LTO tov PUopovoov KugiAAov, ta THs Tlatewoexetacs tote SulOVVOVtOS TINdAALa, 
TOECETEATN LET’ ETUMLOVAS O Iwavvy¢s eis THY OUVVOECWW TwOV TNacaTtVvoagiwv, TOAVEAEWV, 
dOECAOYLWV KAL KOLVWVLK@V KTA, LETEXELIQIDBN TEdTIOV TOV yEadetv, doTIC Eivat diahoQeOs TOU 
TLAAGLOV, Kai KAivel Eig TO EENYNUATUKOV, Kai EOTAON AUTOS T CICA TOD EENYNHMATLKOD TEdTIOD, 
OV LETEXELOLDON O UAONTIs avTOD IléteOG” 

77 Chrysanthos, Qewpntixdv XLIX-L, 76-77: ,oxed0v EPOacev eic TO Va HhéQN TOVG LOvVOLKOUS 
XAQAKTHEAS ATO OVUBGAWV Eig YOALNATA”. 

89 Chrysanthos, Oewpntixov LI, 78, note a: ,OQvbtos TEeQAVE THv Evewmnv éerutavtov, dia va 
daxOH THv HovouKT taV Evewraiwv évteAwc: ETterta va EAON Eig THY EAAASa, Va wdeAon 
tovs OpoyevEic TOV KATA TOUTO. “Oe Ah’ ov EvedevauWON AEKETA Eis TIV EleNnUEVNY LOvVOUKTV, 
TAGDE eic TO Aytov “Ogos: pt) teAcodoerjoas dé exel, Emyev Eig THY "EhEeoov: ATOTLXWV dé KAL 
éxet, NAVE cic KwvotavtwovroAw [...]”. 

81 About the person and the life of Agapios Paliermos, see, Chrysanthos, Qewpntixdv L-LII; 
Papadopoulos, LvpfoAai 316 and note 1101; Gr. Stathis, «Etoaywyr. H BuCavtiwy Unewoyeadia 
KQL AL YEVOUEVAL LETAyEAhAL THS», in Atovvoiov A. Vagurvov, 183 ExxAnoiaotixoi Yuvoi etc 
BuCavtwhyv kat Evpwnatknv MapacnuaviiKny, devua BuCavtiis MovoixodAoyiac, AOrjva 2004, 
epy'-epd'; G. Plemmenos, To ovoid toptpéto tov NeoeAAnvixov Atapwticpov, Athens 2003, 69- 
102 
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Firstly, the fact that the Patriarch accepted Agapios’ radical system 
is really impressive and could be explained by two factors: a. firstly, 
the complexity and difficulty of the Byzantine notation has been a fact 
accepted by the compositors and, consequently, known by the Patriarch. 
As the known attempts at a notational analysis or simplification of the 
notation already began in the 17 century, we could suppose that the 
problem was evident at the end of the 18" century. b. Secondly, as the ideas 
and the concepts of the Enlightenment influenced the thought of the 
scholars, they believed that Greeks would reveal their national identity 
through a turn towards the Ancient Greek Culture and towards the West*®. 
The same reason led a little later to the choice of the notational reform of 
the Three Teachers, known as New Method of Byzantine Notation, and to 
the rejection of the notational attempt of Apostolos Konstas, which has 
been more traditional and directly related to the old stenographic notation. 
One more time in this case a notational system with several Western 
elements, as the syllabic parallege, covered under Byzantine signs was 
chosen’>. 

Agapios’ attempt on notational reform was the result of the 
analogous movements that had begun almost three centuries earlier and its 
reason was the complexity and the stenographic character of the Byzantine 
notation, to which many persons could not confront, and consequently they 
began to forget the right performance of the signs and the stenographic 
musical formulas. 

However, the reactions against Agapios’ staff system — which 
mainly came from Iakovos protopsaltes — did not permit its essential 
adoption. Blamed by the failure of his method, but also his attempt on 
notational reform, Agapios left Constantinople and, probably, went to a 
European city in order to study Western music further. He had to work 
more on his system and perhaps invent another more appropriate one, 


82 About the Greek Enlightenment see, P. Kitromelides, NeoeAAnvixoc Atadwtiopudc, Athens 2000; 
idem, The Enlightenment as Social Criticism, Princeton 1992; K. Th. Dimaras, NeoeAAnvixodc 
Atadwrttopoc, Athens 2007; A. Tampake, Ilepi NeoeAAnvixov Altadwticpuov. Pevuata WEewv Kat 
diavao. enikowwviacg ye TH dvtiKH oxépn, Athens 2004. 

83 About that see, K. Romanou, ,,H LetagQuOpton tov 1814”, MovorxoAoyia 1 (1985), 7-22; Plemmenos, 
To povotko noptpéto 165-194; idem, “The active listener: Greek attitudes towards music listening in 
the Age of Enlightenment”, British Journal of Ethnomusicology 6 (1997), 51-63; F. Kritikou, 
“Oewoenticés ovyyeadéc BuCavttwrjs Movoucts tov 10' at. Kat NeoeAAnvucds Atadwrttopdc”, A’ 
Eruotnuovixe Lvunodoro thg NeoeAAnvixnc ExxAnowaotixys Téxvyc. paxtixa, Athens 2009, 641- 
652. 
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apparently persuaded that the failure has been caused by some weaknesses 
of his method. Until 1815, the year of his death in Bucharest, he went back 
to Constantinople twice, suggesting another notational system, this time 
based on the Greek alphabet, an attempt which was not successful®. 
Besides, it is impressive that Agapios’ alphabetical system, although 
not used in Constantinople, was supported in Europe and a Doxology 
written according to his notational system was printed in Vienna in 1813 by 
Leopold Ground’ Printing House®. On the first page of the edition it is 
written: ,,.Doxology in third mode composed by Agapios Paliermos from 
the island of Chios according to the newly invented Greek tones”. 
Respectively, the title of the composition is: ,.Doxology in third mode 
composed by Agapios Paliermos and characterized [written] according to 
the diagram of his own system’®*. It is evident that Agapios, after his initial 
turn towards the Western staff notation, tried a second turn towards the 
other center of interest of the Ideas of the Enlightenment, the Ancient Greek 
culture, and he invented a notational system based on the Greek alphabet. 
This is also testified by the phrase ,,Greek tones” used on the first page, 
but also by the use of the word ,,tropos” instead of the term ,,echos”. 
According to Agapios’ alphabetical system the composition is divided in 
meters. This composition starts with the letter M, probably used as a kind 
of key or the initial note; mainly the consonants of the Greek alphabet were 
used, replacing the phonetic signs of the Byzantine notation, other letters 
(usually the letter 5) in a smaller dimension is used probably indicating 
quality signs or generally a different expression, one, two or three lines 
underline some of the letters, probably as an indication of the time and the 
score is completed by points and commas. Agapios’ two notational systems 
resolve the two essential problems of the Byzantine notation: first, 
its stenographic character does not exist anymore and, second, the inability 


4 Chrysanthos, Oewpntixov LI, note a.: ,amotvxwv dé, wetéBade TO OVOTHUA, Kai 6tav HAGE TO 
dEVTEQOV Kai TO TEITOV Eig KwvotavttvoUTOALy, HETEXELgiCeTO TO AAPABNTOV”. 

85 See Gr. Stathis, ,Euoaywyr)” ed’. A photo of the title page and the first page of a Doxology have 
been provided to me by the colleague and friend Achilleas Chaldeakes. I have to thank him also 
from here. 

86 See the title page: , AOZOAOTIA TPITOY TPOMOY ZYNTE@EIZA YIIO TOY MOYIIKOAOCTIOTATOY KYPIOY 
Aramoy ITAAIEPMOY TOY XIOY KATA TOYS YI’ AYTOY NEQETI EMINOH@OENTAL EAAHNIKOYE 
TONOY:”. See also the title of the composition in the first page as following: “AOZOAOTIA EIX TPITON 
TPOHON ovvte8eioa MAEA TOD LOVOLKOAOyWwTtatoV KUeiov Ayartiov TlaAtgguov Xiov, Kai 
XAQAKTNELOVEITA KATA TO SLXVEALUA TOD idiov OVOTHUATOS”. 
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of the phonetic signs to indicate the same pitch has been precluded, 
as each letter indicates a stable pitch. 

As it is mentioned above, the person most against the adoption of 
Agapios Paliermos’ notational system was Iakovos Protopsaltes, one of the 
more conservative individuals of his time and a real guardian of the 
traditional Byzantine notational system and generally of chant’. 
Iakovos Protopsaltes has been the major obstacle to the application of his 
system. According to Chrysanthos of Madytos’ testimony, two facts are 
mentioned as impediments: a. Iakovos was never persuaded that the 
Byzantine notation had to be changed and b. his ironical and satirical 
behavior towards Agapios, his personality and his teaching method, 
frustrated the creator of the new notational system**. This last notice of 
Chrysanthos creates a number of questions firstly about Agapios’ teaching 
approach, which was inappropriate and perhaps middling, but mainly 
about his accent. We could only imagine the strength of Iakovos’ reactions, 
which arrived to barrier the application of the patriarchal decision and led 
to the departure of Agapios. It was really unfortunate for Agapios that his 
attempt on notational reform coincided with the period when the first 
chanter of the Patriarchate was Iakovos, who ,,was keeping the tradition, 
following the traces of his teachers and he has not content with the 
innovations”®. Thus, ,,he strongly fought Agapios’ reforming attempt and 
his European notation”. In the general innovative atmosphere of the 
18 century Iakovos was known as an extremely traditional personality. 
His very known composition, the Doxastarion, is composed with analytical, 
simple and sticheraric theseis, as it is usually noted in the title, in order to 
compose a shorter chant, using all the old sticheraric theseis and the new 


87 About his person and his life see, Chrysanthos, Qewpntixdv LI-LUI; Papadopoulos, LvupoAai 
315-316; Gr. Th. Stathes, , laxwBoc tewtopdaAtns o BuCavttog (+23 AnouUiov 1800)”, ErtotnuoviK 
Enetnpic tov Haveruotnuiov AOnvav, Tiyntixdv Adiépwua etc Evayyedov A. Oeodwpov, AB' 
(1997), 317-334; Ch. G. Patrinelis, “LuuBoAat ei¢ thy Iotogiav tov Oucovpevucov Tateaexeiov. 
A' TlowtopaAtar AauTaddaeior Kat dopgotucot tHS MeyaAncg ExAnotiacg (1453-1821)”, 
Mvnpoovvn 2 (1968-69), 64-93; Chatzeyiakoumes, Xeipdypada 49 and 97 notes 269-272; idem, 
Movoikd Xetpoypada Tovpxoxpatiac (1453-1832), Athens 1975, 299-302. 

88 Chrysanthos, Oewpntixov LIL, 78: ,, Aw tO akatameotov 6uws tov HewtopaAtov TakwBou, Kat 
dla TAS EiQWVEIAS TOV TIEDG TI]V TEOHOEAV Kai TOV TEdTIOV d1daEEWS TOD Ayartiou, dév ~yivE 
KaAQTLOG”. 

89 Chrysanthos, Oewpntixov LI, 78: ,/O d& diado0x0g tod AaviA TakwBocg 6 MoewtopdaAtns, 
aKeIBas HvAdTIwv TA TAQAdEdOLEVA, TOIC IXvEOLV ELLLLOVWG BaivwV TwV didACKaAWV TOD, 
dév ExALQEV TODOV Els VEWTEQLOHOUG”. 

90 Papadopoulos, LvpfoAai 315-316 note 1101. 
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ones”!. Iakovos’ persistence to the tradition is indicated from this notice but 
also from his whole compositional practice. It is also evident that he derives 
his material from older compositional models according to the ancient 
practice of the imitation of the older compositors. This impressive 
compositor has been charged to point out the weaknesses of Agapios 
Paliermos’ notational system and the inappropriate use of the staff notation 
for the Byzantine music. Apparently, Iakovos persuaded Agapios that his 
system was unfavorable for the writing and the teaching of the Byzantine 
chant and that perhaps he himself did not have the necessary knowledge to 
assign the truth of the wise observations of lakovos protopsaltes, who has 
been a man of education and musical experience, and he decided to go to 
Europe in order to learn more about the European music’*’. 

Agapios’ attempt does not have to be considered as a self-centered 
movement in order to discredit and eliminate the traditional Byzantine 
notational system and to impose his own method. Chrysanthos refers to the 
fact that Agapios initially appeared to the Patriarch asking to correct the 
existing notational system, explaining the reasons which led to this 
attempt, or to invent another new system, or to keep Agapios’ system and 
to transcribe all the Byzantine compositions according to it®. In other 
words he proposed to correct all the ,,faults” of the Byzantine notation, 
but firstly to explain the reasons leading to that, in order to not consider the 
correction as an arbitrary movement. As a second resolution, he proposed 
the adoption of another notational system, either his own system or 
another. The fact that he proposed the adoption of another system and not 
necessary his own system points out that he was acting in order to conserve 
the musical tradition through an easier notational system. The same 
intention is indicated by the fact that he considered the transcription of the 


°! See for instance the introductory note in the manuscript 52/200 (f. 1r) of K. A. Psachos Library, 
Doxastarion of Iakovos protopsaltes written by Anastasios Prikonessios round the end of the 
18 century: ,Aogactika twv deoTOTLKWV Kai OBEOUNTOELKwWV ~DQTMV Kai TwV AoOITIOV 
EoQtaCoLévwv ayiwv Kai Twa ididUEAA TOU Tewdiov Kai Hevtnkootagiov ovvtEeDEvTA KATA 
OVVTOUWMTEQOV TEOTIOV, Ek DEGEWV OTLXNOWV TE KAI EIQUOADYLKMV TAQA TOD TEWTOWAATOV THS 
tov Xo.otov MeyaAns ExkAnoiac Kve Taxwpov”. 

° Papadopoulos, LvufoAai 316, note 1101. 

% Chrysanthos, Oewpntikov LI: ,, [...] va dt0g8@owot TO "EkKANnowotiKOV oVOTHUA, ddvtEs TObS 
TEETIOVTAS ADYOUG, T] VA EHEVEWOL AAAO VEWTEQLOV, T} VA KEATHOWOL TO TAQ’ AVTOD ToD Ayartiou 
TIQCOCOPEQOLEVOV, KAL KAT’ AVTO Va LETayEdipwow SAA Ta OTOIA NEEvEovOL 'ExKANnowotiKc 
peAn”. 
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whole Byzantine musical production to any other notational system, 
chosen in order to conserve the Byzantine musical tradition. 

Agapios Paliermos' attempts on notational reform have not been 
fruitful because they have been really radical, while, on the contrary, 
the new analytical method, which was finally chosen, was a bright system 
with several elements of the staff notation occurring beneath the Byzantine 
signs. It has been a brilliant combination of the two notational systems, 
the staff and the Byzantine one. Nevertheless, Agapios’ notational systems, 
clearly turned towards the Western notation and Ancient Greek music, 
have been the beginning of a sequence of similar attempts of the 
19 century, such as the notational system of Georgios Lesvios, 
the alphabetical systems of Bucharest and the one of Paisios of the 
Monastery of Xeropotamos, or the attempts to harmonize the Byzantine 
chant and, clearly, the whole ,,musical issue” of the beginning of the 20% 
cent”. 
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